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HISTORY OF tHE PLAGUE IN LONDON. 


One of the most striking facts presented to us by histo- 
yy, is the recurrence, at irregular intervals of time, of 
virulent diseases of an extraordinary character, which, 
breaking out unexpectedly in particular localities, have 
spread sometimes over certain defined districts, sometimes 
over entire countries, sometimes over all the civilized 
world, and sometimes even, it would appear, over the 
whole surface of our planet, everywhere defying the pow- 
er and skill of man, and sweeping off myriads to their 
graves. ‘To these awful visitations men have given the 
name, at once vague and appropriate, of the Pestilence 
orthe Plague; reserving the name, however, especially 
fot those cases in which human beings are the victims, 
and distinguishing similar recorded instances of unusual 
mortality among the lower animals by the name of the 
Murrain. ' 


[The above is the introduction to a lengthy article in Cham- 
bers’ Miscollany, No. 21, -giving’a particular account of the 
Plague in London in 1664—5. The picture represents the 
Death-cart, which conveyed the dead bodies from the streets for 
burial. 

The Cholera which now prevails in Asia, is sweeping off 
thousands of victims daily, in a similar manner. It should be 
our prayer that a kind Providence will save our country from 
another visitation of that dreadful scourge. It was here ina 
nilder form in 1831.] 








Narrative. 








THE POISONOUS PLANTS. 
BY DR. MALAN. 
Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 


The sun had entirely disappeared from the fields, and 
each day its white line approached nearer the summit of 
the mountains. The mild rays of the sun had softened 
the earth, and already the birds, returning from their 
wintry retreats, were flying, warbling around the orchards 
and gardens. It was a beautiful day in the beginning of 
April. Firmin and his sister Adele had obtained from 
their father the use of a little tract of ground, in which he 
had given them permission to dig, sow, plant, water and 
gather as they pleased; and gardening tools, as well as 
several kinds of seeds and plants, had also been placed at 
their disposal. They were then lords and masters of 
their land, as they called it, and it will be imagined how 
many projects were formed, how many plans and designs 
Were traced, that the compartments, paths, enclosures 
and gates might be precisely in the direction and spot to 
produce the best effect. Now thisland was about twenty 

t long, and twelve wide. It was therefore asmall affair 
to draw the plans, and especially to follow them out with- 
out mistake. F'irmin came out triumphantly from the tool 

ouse, bearing on his shoulder a little spade and a rake. 
Adele accompanied him, carrying a line, a dibble, and a 
Package of seeds which were carefully enclosed in several 
little bags of fine linen previously prepared. It was thus 
that our planters arrived at their estate, and the spade was 
quickly in the soil and the package of seeds opened. 

“O! how hard the ground is!” cried Firmin, at the 
expiration of a few moments, leaning on his spade. 

Adele. And yet it must be thoroughly dug. You know 
that papa said the deeper your spade went, the more beau- 
tifal your flowers would be. 

irmin. Besides it clears the ground. Look! do 

you see these roots which I have just torn up? They 

Would have spoiled our flowers. Oh! we know, that. 
€ are not idiots. 

At this moment, old Leonard, the gardener of Firmin’s 
ather, approached the young laborer, and looked at what 





he had done. ‘ That is not bad, Firmin,” said he. ‘It 
is very well and very evenly dug; but do not be afraid to 
dig down two lengths of the spade, for it is very short.” 

F. Two lengths! Leonard, do you think so? 

Leonard. Believe me, your labour will not be thrown 
away. You must dig deep to find the roots of weeds; and 
this spot was last year poisoned with hemlock. 

F. Hold; here is some. Is not this the root? 

L. No, it is the lower part of the stalk; but a foot 
deeper, if you please, if you would find the root. 

F., with impatience, resuming his labour. Ah well! 
let the root remain there; I should never be done. Be- 
sides, I am not afraid it will grow again; I think the wound 
I gave it was mortal. 

Leonard looked at the children through his long white 
eyelasiies; smiled kindly, ana wéit away, saying again : 
‘If your flowers, poor children, should be mingled with 
poisonous plants, you will then remember old Leonard.” 

A. Leonard knows better than we what ought to be 
done, Firmin. Why do you not follow his advice? 

F. Poh, poh! It is always thus with old folks. Noth- 
ing is ever done right which is not done in their way. 
Where would Léonard have me go with my spade? I 
cannot pierce through the earth to disturb the plants in 
some garden in China! It would bea fine thing if my 
spade should suddenly come out between the feet ofa 
mandarin ! 

This joke amused the children. The garden was dug, 
sowed, watered; then cultivated and kept clear. ‘The 
plants flourished, the ground was rich and fertile. But 
neither Firmin nor Adele knew, by their leaves, the 
flowers from the weeds; and unfortunately, neither of 
these children loved to ask counsel or receive advice. 
Their father had indeed said to them, one day, on passing 
near their flower beds, ‘‘ Your ground needs weeding, 
my children, you. must~pull. ap’ this, and this, acél this. 
These are poisonous plants.” But Firmin insisted that 
one of these plants was parsley, and the other a very rare 
species of tobacco, which neither his father or the garden- 
er knew. They therefore grew up; spread themselves 
among the gilly-flowers, the ranunculuses, and the carna- 
tions which they partly choked ; and I will tell you anoth- 
er result. 

Towards the end of May, the parents of Firmin and 
Adele received a visit from a foreign lady, their intimate 
and beloved friend. Her arrival was a great fete for the 
family. A breakfast was prepared in the grove; and the 
children were employed to decorate the table, in the midst 
of which they placed a large boquet oftheir most beauti- 
ful flowers. The friend thanked them for their kind re- 
ception; but as she placed her hand on the boquet, to 
detach a flower from it, she withdrew it suddenly with a 
gesture of disgust, saying, ‘‘ Henbane, hemlock, upon your 
table! Throw away the boquet; it is poisoned!” 

‘* Poisoned !” cried Firmin, reddening. ‘it is impos- 
sible; these flowers were cultivated and gathered by my 
sister and myself.” 

“* Well! dear children,” said the lady, indicating to 
them, with the point of a knife, four or five plants, ‘‘ you 
have cultivated and gathered here, here, and here, henbane, 
and here and there, hemlock. Beware of smelling of the 
first or tasting of the second.’? She then pointed out to 
the children by what characteristics she had recognized 
these dangerous plants; and Firmin, completely confus- 
ed, and making a peculiar grimace, took the boquet which 
he threw in the ditch leading from a dunghill near the 
stables. 

“Are you throwing away these, your most beautiful 
flowers, Firmin?” said old Leonard, who, from the win- 
dow of the stable, had beena witness of the sad fate of the 
boquet. 

Firmin this time, blushed deeply. He recalled every 
particular of the gardener’s advice, and the pleasantry of 
which it had been the subject, and could only stammer a 
few words with his head cast down. 

Leonard came out, and after, having examined the 
poor boquet, which,was floating on the stagnant water of 
the gutter, said: ‘‘’Henbane and hemlock also, and much 
of it!” 

Firmin would rather have had his ears pulled, than to 
have heard these two horrible words,hemlock and henbane, 
repeated. j 

‘‘ And who disovered them, Firmin? Was it Miss 
Adele who pointe. them out to you, or the feet of the 
Chinese mandarin (” 

Firmin could e;dure no more, and began to cry, say- 
ing, ‘‘It is very wrong, Leonard, to ridicule us so. Is it 
our fault that Gor! has made such plants?” 

Leonard became very serious, and said to him, ‘‘ Master 
Firmin, if you will listen to me a few moments, I will 
prove to you that itis your fault that they are found in 





your boquet ; and that the grief they have caused you does 
—- from the Lord our God, but only from your- 
self.” 

“* Well!” replied Firmin, wiping his eyes, “ we will 
come to you, my sister and myself, after breakfast, and 
will hear you willingly.” 

When the children arrived, the old gardener was seat- 
ed in the shade, before his pretty it® house; he had a 
Bible on his knees, and as the children sat down beside 
him, he adjusted his spectacles and said: ‘‘ May our good 
God bless the Word to us!” : 

“‘ Are you going toread the Bible tous?” asked Adele. 

L. read: ‘* Whoso loveth instruction, loveth knowledge; 
but he that hateth reproof is brutish.”(!’rov. 12: 1.) This 
is what the Lord saith, my young friends, and the Lord 
is truth.” 

F. It is for us that you have read it, Leonard. Itis 
because I was unwilling to do what you told me. 

L. Listen, my young friends. I knew your father 
when a child; I have known vou from infancy, many 
years, and I love you much. You must therefore allow 
me to speak to you freely, and for your good; for I can- 
not do so long. 

A. Dear Leonard, you know how much we love you 
and honor you. »Mamma has often told me that God has 
bestowed wisdom upon you: you ought therefore to be- 
lieve that we are glad to receive good advice fronr you. 

L. Much obliged, Miss. Alas, if I give it to you, it is 
that it may profit you during a life with which you are yet 
unacquainted. : 

¥F’, But tell us about our garden and our plants; for 


‘ that was what we came for. 


L. Well, Master Firmin, to what would you compare a 
ee which germinates and grows in the midst of good 

ants? 

: F.-F do not know; perhaps, you would say to some evil 
inclination, to some bad habit. 

L. You judge correctly; and perhaps also, you can 
tell me what a poisonous plant resembles, whose roct.pierces 
the earth, and buries itself deeper than all the rest ? 

F. Well! that will be some vice; some great defect. 

A. As for example, falsehood, pride or obstinacy. 

L. Do you think, Miss Adele, that there is any method 
of knowing these weeds or poisonous plants ? 

F. Every gardener knows them perfectly; and I also 
know some of them. 

L. And whence comes this knowledge, as also that of 
the culture of herbs and plants useful to man? 

A. Does not every good thing proceed from God? 

L. Yes, my dear Miss. One of his holy prophets has 
told us that the laborer is instrueted by God, who teaches 
him what he ought to do. 

F. How, Leonard! Does God teach men to cultivate 
the ground ? 

L. Look, Master Firmin; read. See what Isaiah says, 
chapter 28; from the 23d to the 29th verse. You see 
that he has written: ‘This also cometh forth from the 
Lord of Hosts, which is wonderful in counsel, and ex- 
cellent in working.” 

F. Nothing can be clearer than that. So then, Leon- 
ard, it was God who taught you to arrange papa’s garden 
so well? 

L. When I was about twenty or twenty-five years, I 
was a weaver by trade. It was at that time that the Lord 
our God revealed his great love to me, by which he has 
Biven us salvation in his beloved Son Jesus Christ. My 
health became poor, and I could not continue my first 
employment. I therefore entered the service of your wor- 
thy and honored grandfather, as valet to his gardener, who. 
was d religious man, and very skilful in his art. How 
many times has this good man said to me; “It is man who 
plants and man who waters, but God only gives the in- 
crease.” 

A. Did he pray when he sowed or planted ? 

L. I do not remember ever ta have seen him commence 
his labors early in the morning, without clasping his hands 
and asking God’s blessing sometimes silently, sometimes 
aloud. Besides, we spent always before breakfast a quas- 
ter or half an hour in reading the Bible and in family 
prayer. 

F. And it was he who taught you to know good from 
bad plants? 

L. I remember that one day when I had torn up with- 
out knowing it, several feet of a strange flower, which had 
just appeared, he said to me: “ Leonard! if you should 
ask wisdom from God, you would remember my lessons 
better. Itold you day before yesterday, that that flower 
would put forth first three little notched leaves, and you 
have forgotten it.’’ This kind of reprimand made a strong- 
er impression than if he had struck me and humbled me; 
and from thatday forth, I prayed God to give me that in- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








telligence and'that memory in which I had until then been 
deficient. 

F. But you have learned now? 
you as it were of itself? 

L. From that time I had a sort of affection for my em- 
ployment, and applied myself to reading works on garden- 
ing. I also asked my master many questions; I watched 
him attentively while he was at work; and then Master 
Firmin, when he told me that he did a thing in a certain 
manner, I thought le understood it better thats myself, 
and did it as he directed. 

F. Well! my dear Leonard, I will do the same, when 
you will have the goodness to show me how to cultivate 
a garden. 1am very sorry I assure you, to have received 
your counsel, two months since, in such a manner, and 
you see how I am punished for it. ; 

A. If you could have seen, Leonard, what a grimace 
mamma’s friend made when she discovered the henbane 
and hemlock ! 

L. Ah! my young friends, what is a poisonous plant 
compared with the sin which is in our hearts and which 
infects all our actions! you have seen the disgust and hor- 
ror manifested by this lady; do you think the Lord our 
God has eyes less pure and hands less holy than the friend 
of your parents? : 

A. Ah! I remember a passage in the Bible, which says, 
that “God is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity.” 
(Hab. 1: 13.) 

L. So he will not receive your offering, however beau- 
tifal the flowers which you may place in it, if he finds 
among them the poisonous weeds of unbelief and of cor- 
ruption. a 

F. I do not understand you. 

L. When you kneel to pray with your parents, or when 
you are present at the services of the church, or when 
you pray alone, you have the appearance of adoration and 
of piety; but if, in your heart, there is indifference, or 
distraction, or any thought, any desire than that of speak- 
ing to God our Father, and of receiving from Him the 
blessing which he gives his children, you understand that 
the Lord rejects your flowers of devotitn, because of the 
weeds of hardness of heart or thoughtlessness. 

F. Oh! that is clear. But if you knew, how difficult 
it is sometimes for me to think with all my heart of my 
father’s prayers or our pastor’s. ‘here is in me as it 
were a fountain which springs up all the time in spite of 
the sand which is put upon it. 

L. And you see also that notwithstanding your reso- 
lations and your promises, this evil plant sprouts and 
grows constantly, and always with the same vigor. 

F., smiling. Then I know very well what you are 
going to tell us; that we must dig deeper in order to 
reach the extremity of the root, and to tear it up. 

L. If L have not told you so, at least you feel it; and 
that is better; for I hope that it is God himself who has 
granted you this grace. 

A. Yes, but I do not see what spade I must use to re- 
move.the, evil plants from my heart. 

L. Well! Miss, if you will grant me your agreeable 
company again, I will endeavor to show you what this 
spade is, and also tell you how to use it. 

F. And will you not teach me also, Leonard ? 

L. You understand, Master Firmin, that since I desire 
to show you how you can clear your little garden, and 
extirpate from it poisonous plants, I shall be much more 
interested in informing you how you can tear from your 
heart, which is a more precious soil than a bit of earth, 
every poisonous plant of sin. 


That did not come to 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


RICHES. 

““Mamma,” said Laura one day, “ is it wrong to wish 
be rich !” 

“ It is wrong to covet the riches of others, my dear.” 

“* But is it wrong to wish to have riches of our own, ma- 
ma? I have often heard people say, ‘I do wish to be 
rich,’ and I cannot imagine why they say so ; good people, 
Christians are sometimes rich, you know, mamma, so it 
cannot be wrong to be rich, if it was, Christians would 
not keep their riches when they have them, but throw them 
away; if then it is not wrong to be rich, why is it that 
people sometimes say they do not want to be rich, mama?” 

“f have occasionally heard persons say that they did 
not wish to be rich, when I had reason to believe they 
did not really mean what they said,” replied her mother. 

“ Those persons are somewhat like the fox with the grapes, 
mamma ; they are not rich, and never expect to be, and so 
rather than have others think that they are troubled on 
account of this, they pretend not to want any more than 
they have.” 

“Twas speaking of a different kind of feeling from 
that, my dear. Isuppose Christians sometimes find them- 
selves wishing for riches, but when they remember that 
they ought to be content with what Providence gives them, 
they try to comfort themselves with the reflection, ‘ rich- 
es would make me no happier, I do not want them,’ they 
mean by it, ‘I wild not want them,’ when, after all, they 
feel a secret desire for riches which they try to subdue, 
and they seem to think that this declaration on their part, 
helps them to subdue it.” 

aura seemed not quite satisfied, so her mother ex- 
plained a little farther. 


“When I was a little girl, my mother half promised 








me aride with her, but when the day arrived for her to 
go, she found it would not be convenient to take me; I 
was sadly disappointed, but my mother reasoned with me, 
and tried tocomfort me ; ‘‘and now,” said she, after talk- 
ing awhile, ‘1 know you will not wish to go, since it will 
be so inconvenient for mother to take you.” 

*Oh no, mamma,” I replied, “trying hard to keep 
back my tears, and to speak in a smooth voice. I meant 
by it, simply, that I wouldttry to be contented at home, 
and these are such feelit.1% as people often have in regard 
to riches.” : 

‘Then why not say at once what they mean, mamma, 
instead of saying thatthey do not want riches ?” 

“‘T think that would be much the better way, my dear.” 

But is it true, mamma, (as some say,) that riches do 
not make us any happier?” 

“Riches rightly used, certainly add to our happiness, 
Laura—the rich man can possess many enjoyments that 
poorer people must be deprived of; he can send his chil- 
dren to the best schools, because he can afford to pay a 
high price for tuition, can have anything for himself or 
family to eat, drink, or wear, that will contribute to their 
comfort ; can experience much pleasure, and add to his 
knowledge by travelling, &&c. Now good rich people will 
not be haughty towards their poorer neighbors on account 
of their wealth, neither will good poor people envy the 
rich, and yet you see the wealth of the rich man brings 
him sources of happiness which others do not possess.” 

‘« Then, mamma, | conclude that it is not wrong to wish 
to be rich.” 

“* The thing id just this, my daughter—we must be con- 
tent with our lot, whatevér it is; if God withholds from us 
wealth, we must be happy, and rightly employ what we 
have; if he gives us riches, we should receive that, as we 
ought every blessing—with gratitude—and endeavor to 
do more good with it than we could do mith smaller means.” 

**Now [think of it, mamma, is it not just so with 
beauty? we hear it remarked, and we read it in books, 
that ** beauty is of no consequence, provided the heart is 
right ;” and you know Grandma used to say, ‘‘ Looks are 
nothing— behaviour is all.”” 

** Just so, my dear. I look upon it in this light—beau- 
ty is a gift from God as are riches; it is not for us to try 
to undervalue them, and deem them of no consequence, 
because they have been abused; as properly might your 
father give up his business, because some people have 
been, and are now, dishonest in trade; as well might we 
give up the use of money entirely, because counterfeit 
money has been used ; everybody likes beauty, after all ; 
everybody likes the comforts that riches bring, say what 
they will. If God withholds from us either of these, let 
us be grateful for the blessings we do not possess, and be 
satisfied that Providence knows what is best for us. They 
are gifts from our Creator, not to be proud of, bat to be 
used for our comfort, and as means of doing good, and 
this is what the Christian will aim to do; but I must ac- 
knowledge, my dear, I think the rich, and the beautiful, 
have as difficult a task, at least, to keep down the natural 
pride ofthe heart, as have the poor and plain, to subdue a 
spirit of envy.” Mary ANN. 
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A VISIT TO THE POOR. 
Every one who walks the streets of a crowded city, 
if he is accustomed to observe scenes around him, cannot 
have failed to notice amongst the infinite variety of peo- 


ple that meet him at every turn, the large number of de- | 


graded poor. Life in a city, in this respect, seems 
strangely contrasted—wealth and poverty, indolence and 
affluence, virtue and vice, ignorance and intelligence, 
are constantly before him. 

Go with me, reader, on the afternoon of a pleasant day, 
to the residences of the poor. We will pass down this 
street, one of the main avenues to the city—stores on 
either side display from their windows showy goods with 
brilliant colors, to arrest the attention of passers by. Pas- 
sing through this alley, we are introduced into a new 
state of things. What is this—a square? no, a hole; 
mark the almost suffocating stench arising from the pools 
of putrid water before the doors. Here are twenty or 
more dwellings, each one occupied, perhaps, by the same 
number of families—the broken windows, and shattered 
doors, showing that all pretensions to respectability have 
long since been abandoned. Entering one of the noxious 
abodes, made still more wretched by its noisome state, 
we see at once that here few of the decencies of life are 
observed. Indeed, so dirty does every thing appear—so 
blunting to the moral sensibilities, that one would sup- 
pose its inmates had forfeited the dignity of human na- 
ture, and sunk into a lower scale +f animal existence. 
But beneath the surface there is moral degeneracy, a sure 
attendant of physical degradation. In one room is a 
mother and two children, the oldest, a boy about ten 
years of age. The father, a few weeks since, was con- 
signed to the House of Correction fir theft, and thus the 
family are suffering the penalty of his crime. In one 
corner of the room is a pile of decayed paving blocks, 
which the children have secured from the streets as a rich 
harvest of fuel for the coming winter. I called the boy 
to my side and smoothed down his unwashed face. “ Have 
you ever attended meeting?” I asked. He appears con- 
fused ; looks down to the floor; after a Jittle consideration 
he looks up. ‘‘ Whatis that?” he says. \ ‘‘ Have you been 
to church?” said I varying the question. Ah! now he 








understands; ‘‘ yes, I’ve been to P street.” To 
you attend Sunday School?” I continued. He casts 
glance at his mother and replies, ‘* Yes, I have been.” “Do 
you gonow?” “No.” ‘Why not?” He faintly mur. 
murs, ‘‘ mother won’t let me.” The truth is, the mother 
is a Catholic, and would not allow her boy to attend Prot. 
estant schools withthe children of “ heretics.” How this 
woman is to provide for her family, she apparently cares 
not ; she talks with gteat vehemence of her poverty, says 
“somebody has got to take care of her.” You give her 
money, and she will thank you, -but the dirty appearance 
of the room shows that she is too well satisfied with her 
wretched condition. 

The next apartment is occupied by a woman and her 
only son. This room is a pleasant contrast to the other ; 
the floor has been recently washed, and clean sand thrown 
upon it. The furniture is scanty, but well arranged, and 
scrupulously neat. She supports herself by the needle ; on 
the back of a chair has been thrown an unfinished article 
of apparel. This woman has seen better days. Some gj. 
lent sorrow preys upon her soul. 


It breathes nosigh, it sheds no tear, 
Yet it consumes the heart. 


Her husband was a mariner, and perhaps was lost a 
seaor shipwrecked upon some inhospitable shore, and 
died; and with him perished all the earthly hopes of this 
woman. From that moment a cloud was rolled over her 
existence. A Bible on the table bears unmistakable eyi- 
dence of frequent perusal. But why live in this wicked 
neighborhood? you ask. Ah, why! the reason is ready, 
She cannot afford a better residence. And this is one of 
the cruel results of poverty; the virtuous poor are com 
pelled to live in close connection with the vicious and 
the profligate. ‘That fair haired boy of hers must be eda- 
cated amid these scenes; perhaps the first words he leams 
to articulate may be to profane his Maker. The reeol- 
lection of more prosperous times is what gives to the poor 
peculiar and uncontrollable sadness—sadness that cor 
rodes the heart, and mocks at all attempts at homan 
consolation. 


“ There is a grief that cannot feel 
There is a wound that will not heal.” 


The total loss of near friends produces anguish which 
no thing but time and the grace of God can mitigate. Do 
you say that persons so situated should be contented with 
their lot—that to murmur is to rebel against God’s provi- 
dence? Cold consolation. How far such persons are 
_—, of concealing their grief, and when disappointed, 
afflicted and distressed to maintain cheerfulness, involves 
a question in physical science and morals which we do 
not pretend to decide. But that much may be done & 
alleviate their sufferings by faithful effort, none will 
deny who have made the experiment. 

In the square before the house are troops of boys piteb- 
ing cents—one of their number is stationed at the corner 
to look out for the man with “ police ” on his hat—this is 
Sabbath-day occupation. 

This ig but a sample, reader, a simple look at the mis 
eries of the poor. Yet it was from amid this class of pop 
ulation in London, that a faithful Sabbath School teacher 
found a ragged boy whom she brought to the Sabbath 
school, properly clothed, taught him the word of God—who 
bécame the great Dr. Morrison, the devoted missionary 
to China. In the crowded streets of Magdeburg a poor 
boy was found begging, who in after years became the 
Luther who succeeded in awakening all Europe from the 
midnight gloom that surrounded it, to the morning of the 
Reformation. 

One of our own city missionaries a few years since re 
cued from an obscure residence in this city, a boy, who, 
with the assistance of a few benevolent friends, was edu 
cated. Where is that boy to-day? A prominent member 
of the Massachusetts Bar. On more than one occasion 
recently, has his eloquence been heard in “ thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn.” Who can compute the 
amount of good that might result from faithful labor 
among this class of our population. It is missionaty 
ground; as much so as the wilds of Africa, or the frozen 
plains of Labrador.—B. [S. S. Treasury. 
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MARY, ALFRED, AND THEIR FATHER. 


A little girl and boy, and their father, took a walk into 
the fields; and as they went on they talked. The name 
of the little girl was Mary, and of the little boy, Alfred. 

When Mary and Alfred felt tired, their father sat down 
under the shade of a large tree, and they sat beside him. 
But they did not sit still more than a minute; they raa 
a few steps, and gathered a good handful of wild flowers, 
and then took them to their father, and told him that he 
might have them for his own. There were daises, but- 
tercups, and ladys’-slippers. Then Mary and Alfred sat 
down again, and asked their father if the flowers were not 
pretty. 

“They are very pretty,” said their father; ‘and ! 
thank you for your gmt.” 

After a short time, a bird flew out of the hedge, very 
near to Mary and Alfred. It had bright yellow and 
brown feathers ; and it said chirp, chirp, as it flew. They 
watched it till it was out of sight. 

There were some sheep in the field, and some cows and 
horses; they were quietly eating the green grass. ; 

A great many butterflies came close to the little gitl 
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yd boy as they sat. They did not try to catch them, for 
they had been told not todo so. They had learnt by 
heart, 

“T must not kill nor hurt a fly, 

For it can feel"as well as I.” 


The sun was shining very warm; but as Mary and 
Alfred sat in the shade, they did not feel too hot. They 
were not silent. Would you like to know what they talk- 
gabout? J will tell you what their father said to his 
fitle girl and boy. 


ABOUT GOD AND HIS KINDNBSS, 


God is very kind to us. He loves to make us happy. 
Itis he who gives us food every day, and clothes to wear, 
md a house to live in. We have not a thing that he has 
not given us, nor a pleasure that he does not provide for 


ws. 

It is God who makes the sun to shine, to warm us; and 
makes us able to walk in the fields, and to see all the 
easant sights around us. We loveto see pretty flowers ; 
and it is God who has made the flowers. Weliketo hear 
the sweet music of birds; and God has made birds to 
cheer us. We enjoy the sweet fruits that grow in our 
garden; but we must not forget that those fruits are given 
jo us by God. If it had pleased him to give us no fruits 
nor flowers, nor birds, we might still live, but our pleas- 
ures would have been less. 

God is kind to all living creatures. The cows and sheep 
and horses, that we now see, enjoy the life that he has 
iven them; and birds and insects are cared for by God. 
Ifhe did not keep them, and feed them from day to day, 
they would perish. God loves those who love him; but 
he is kind, even to the wicked. He gives them all the 
good things they enjoy. He thinks of them, though they 
do not think of him. 

Let us often think of God, and thank him for his good- 
ness, and ask him to help us to love him. 

As they sat under the tree, their father took one of the 
flowers which his children had given him, and asked them 
ifthey could make one like it. 

“Oh no,” said Mary, ‘“‘I could not; nobody in the 
world could make a real flower.” : 

“ How do you know that, Mary ?” I asked. 

“Tam almost sure of it; for flowers came from seeds. 
Iknow that, for you gave me some seeds for my garden, 
and helped me to put them in, and now they are come up 
to flowers.” 

“Can you tell me, then, where the seeds came from?” 

“You bought them, did you not, father? said Alfred.” 

** Yes,” said their father ; “‘ but did any one make the 
seeds ?” 

Mary could not say; but she thought not, She asked 
her father to tell her where the seeds were made or found. 

Then he gathered a dry faded flower, and pulled off 
some of the leaves, and showed them that the seeds grew 
within the flower; and-told them that when flowers be- 
gin to fade, the seed keeps on growing and ripening, un- 
til itis gathered, or falls tothe ground. ‘So you see,” 
said he, ‘‘ that if flowers came from seed, the seed must 
first have come from flowers. But now can you tell me 
how the first seeds and the first flowers came into the 
world 2” 

“J think,” said the little girl, “‘ that God must have put 
them here.” 

“Yes, he did indeed; and if you will listen, I will tell 
you about it.” 

“There was once no world, nor sun, nor moon, nor 
stars. ‘This was a very long while ago.” 

“* Was it twenty years ago?’’ asked Alfred. 

Now, Alfred was only a little boy. He thought one 
year a very Jong time. He could count up to twenty; 
and twenty years seemed to be as long a time as his 
thoughts could reach. You may judge that the little boy 
was not a very wise or learned child; but then he was 
not four years old. His father did not laugh at him when 
he asked the question; but he said, “It was more than 
twenty years ago; more than a hundred twenties. But 
though there was no world, there was God. 

“Then God saw fit that there should be a world, and 
he made it. There was not anything for the world to be 
made of; but God made it out of nothing. He also made 
the sun that shines in the day-time, and the moon and 
the stars that shine by night. 

“God made man to live on the world, and all kinds of 
beasts, and birds, and insects. He also made the great 
sea, and fishes to live in it. 

“ But before God made any living creature, he had made 
ready the world for them, and had made trees and plants 
to grow for their good and use. And when God made 
the trees, and plants and flowers, he said that they were 
to bear seed, that other trees, and plants, and flowers 
might come from them. And it is God’s great power 
er causes the flowers to come from seed, as you have 
said.” 

**Did God make anything else besides what you have 
told me?” It was little Mary who asked this question. 

“He made everything. There is nothing that you 
can see that was not made by God. You cannot think of 
—- thing that ever was, or is, that was not made by 

im.” 

“But,” said the little girl, ‘‘God did not make my 
clothes, did he, father ; nor needles and pins, and such 
things; nor our houses?” 

“The clothes that my little girl wears, are made of 
different things that grow; and those things were made 
to grow by God. Pins and needle$, and a great many oth- 
er useful things, are made by men, from metal which is 


dug out of the earth; but that metal was formed and plac- 
ed there by God. Houses are built by men, of wood and 
stone; and wood and stone are not made by man, but 
God. It has pleased God to give us strength and skill to 
work and put together what he has made; but Jet us work 
it and alter it as we will, yet it is God who has made it. 
Do you know what I mean,?” 

Mary and Alfred thought that they did know what their 
father meant. And I think so too; for though they were 
so young, they tried to learn what their parents wished to 


teach them.—Great Truths for Lite*Children. 








Natural History. 














SYMPATHY OF BIRDS. 


A gentlemen of our acquaintance a week or two since, 
remarked an unusual collection of brown thrushes in a 
thicket contiguous to his residence. His attention m: 
ing been drawn toward them for several successive days 
by their loud cries and eccentric movements, he wag at 
length induced to investigate more closely the caugg of 
this unwonted congress of his feathered tenants, a 
certain, if possible, the cause of their excitement. 
examining the thicket, he discovered a female thrus - 
pended by one wing to a limb. Near by was her nest, 
containing several half grown birds. From the attend- 
ant circumstances, he immediately concluded that the 
mother bird, must have become entangled before the pro- 
gress of incubation was completed, and that some kindly 
hearted neighbor had supplied her place in hatching and 
brooding her callow offspring. He withdrew a few rods, 
and the committee of relief immediately resumed the 
self-imposed duty of administering “aid and comfort,” in 
the form of worms and other insects, alternating between 
the mother and the young—she, meanwhile, cheering 
them on with their labor of love with the peculiar note 
which first led to the discovery of her situation. 

Having watched this exhibition of charity, for about 
half an hour, our informant relieved the mother bird. 
She immediately flew to her nest, expressing her gratitude 
by her sweetest notes. Her charitable friends, their ‘‘ oc- 
cupation now being gone,” dispersed to their respective 
places of abode, singing as they went a song of joy. 

The above statement may be relied on in every par- 
ticular. The many pleasing reflections which it suggests, 
we leave to be recorded by some of our friends abroad. 

[New Haven Herald. 


Morality. 
HORTENSE FEGOT. 


A remarkable example of moral excellence, combined 
with filial and sisterly affection, has been brought under 
public notice by the distribution of the prizes of merit an- 
nually given by the French Academy. Among the prizes 
awarded this year was the sum of 1000 francs toa young 
girl named Hortense Fegot, a native of Bolbec, a depart- 
ment of the Lower Seine. M. Tocqueville, in announc- 
ing the decision of the Academy, drew a touching picture 
of the exemplary conduct of the meritorious young female, 
on whom the prize has been conferred. Hortense Fegot 
is the daughter of parents in humble life. Her father, an 
idler and a spendthrift, after treating his wife and children 
with cruelty and neglect, at length wholly abandoned 
them. The wife died in a state of miserable poverty, and 
on Hortense, (then fifteen years of age,) devolved the 
care of three young sisters and a brother. This duty she 
fulfilled in a truly exemplary manner. To the sister, 
next in age to herself, she consigned the task of manag- 
ing the little household affairs of the family; and for the 
two younger girls she obtained employment in a spinning 
factory, in which she herself worked. Her little brother, 
the youngest of the family, she managed by dint of great 
exertion, to get instructed in the business of a weaver, 
and she procured him employment in a neighboring town. 
By good management and rigorous economy in her affairs, 
Hortense was enabled in the space of four years to pay 
all her mother’s debts. This duty being fulfilled, the fam- 
ily began to collect a little sum of money, which was plac- 
ed ina savings bank. M. Tocqueville stated that during 
the last ten months, the earnings of this meritorious fami- 
ly amounted to 1277 francs. Of thissum 1000 francs 
have been appropriated to housekeeping, 144 franks have 
been deposited in a savings bank, and 133 francs have 
been laid by to defray any unforseen expenses that may 
arise. The Academy have now added 1000 francs to 
the little treasure so honorably earned by Hortense. 























Obituary. * 
DEATH OF A LITTLE GIRL FROM STARVATION. 


A most melancholy death occurred at the County House 
the other day, caused by starvation. The particulafs, so 
far as we could get them, are as follows: 


A man and woman left a little girl, whom they repre- 
sented to be their daughter, with a family residing near 
Peckville, in the town of Fishkill, last summer, promising 
to call for her in a few days. She remained there some 
weeks, and the individuals who left her were not heard 
from. The family with whom she was left, thinking that 
she would never be called for, used her in a most cruel 








until she finally resolved to escape and attempt to find her 
friends ; and accordingly wandered off alone and was lost 
in the woods of Fishkill mountains. 

Most of the above particulars were gathered from the 
accounts given by the child herself to those having her in 
their care. . She also stated that her name was Mary Eliz- 
abeth Cromwell, alfid that she was 12 years of age. When 
brought to the County House, she was a mere skeleton, 
her flesh having almost entirely wasted away, leaving 
nothing but skin and bones; an object of the profound- 
est pity, not only in cOWsequence of her starved eonditivn, 
but also of her youthfulness and apparent goodness of 
heart, which manifested itself on all occasions, 

While in the forest, she sustained life by eating berries, 
roots, &c., which she was fortunate enough to find through 
the day, and at night would sit down fatigued and exhaust- 
ed, and sob herself to sleep. She remained in the woods 
for eight or ten days, when she was accidentally discov- 

, in so reduced a condition as to be almost unable to 

ove, and would have died in a few hours on the spot 
where she lay, ifshe had not been found. She was 
brought to the County House, where she receiyed all 
the kindness and care from Mr. Hall and family that could 
be bestowed, and the best of medical treatment; but it did 
not avail. Death came and put an end to her sufferings; 
and on the 19th inst., the little starved girl was committed 
to the tomb. [Poughkeepsie Journal. 








Religion. 


THE PRIEST AND THE IRISH MILKMAN. 
The following amusing instance of Irish wit on the part 
ofa Roman Catholic milkman, in foiling the attempts of © 
a priest to make him give up reading the Bible, was re- 
lated by Dr. Dowling in an address during the anniver- 

sary week at New York: 








On reaching the milkman’s humble cabin in the county 
of Kerry, the priest thus addressed him—‘‘ Why, my good 
fellow, I am informed that you are in the habit of reading 
the Bible; is my information correct?” ‘‘ Sure, it is true, 
plase your riverance, and a fine book it is too.” 

‘* But you know,” said the priest, “‘ that itis very wrong 
for an ignorant man like you to read the Scriptures.” 

** Ah,” replied Pat, ‘‘ but you must be afther provin that 
same, before I consint to lave it off.” 

‘“ThatI will do from the book itself. Now turn to 


fthe word, that ye may grow thereby.” Now, you are 
nly a babe, and are therefore wrong to read the Scrip- 
ures yourself. You are here told to ‘desire the sincere 
milk of the word,’ and one who understands what the 
‘sincere milk’ is, must give it you and tend you.” 

Pat listened attentively to the priest’s authoritative ad- 
dress, but no way at a loss replied—‘‘ But be aisy, your 
riverance, while I tell you. A littletime ago, when I was 
took ill, I got a manto milk my cows, and what do you 
think he did? why instead of giving me the rale milk, he 
chated me by puttin wather into it; and if you get my 
Bible, perhaps you may be afther serving me that same. 
No, no, I'll kape my cow and milk it myself, and then I 
shall get the sincere milk, and not as I might from you, 
mixed with wather.” 

The priest thus finding himself defeated, and desirous 
that the mischief should spread no farther, said in a concil- 
iatory tone—‘ Well, Put, I see you are a little wiser than 1 
thought you; and ag you are not quite a babe, you may 
keep your Bible, but don’t lend it or read it to your neigh- 
bors.” 

Pat eyeing his admonitor very cunningly, but seriously, 
replied—‘‘ Sure enough, your riverance, while I have a 
cow and can give alittle milk tomy poor neighbors who 
have none, it is my duty to do so, as a Christian; and 
saving your riverence, I will.” 

The priest, concluding that the honest milkman was 
rather a tough customer, gave up the argument and walk- 
ed off abashed. 


nm Peter 2: 2. ‘ As new born babes desire the sincere milk 














Editorial. 


THE TRAITOR. 
An Incident of the Revolution—continued. 

Bolton informed some of his fellow soldiers of the fact that 
he recognised the voice of Brooks, (for that was his name) in 
company with the enemy. They thought he must be mistaken, 
and advised him to say nothing about it, till Brooks came to the 
camp with something to sell. This he would be sure to do'ifi'a 
day ortwo. The next day he came. Bolton and two or three 
of his friends kept pretty close to him, and when they hadan 
opportunity, they asked him if he had ever been around behind 
the enemy’s line. 

* No,” said he, “not since the enemy have been where they 
are now. Iam weil acquainted with all the country in that re- 
gion. Icantell you anything about it that you wish to know.” 

“T want you to tell me,” said Bolton, fixing his eye upon him, 
‘“‘ where you were the day before yesterday in the afternoon ”” 

“Twas up in Green Run.” Green Run was a low valley 
three or four miles back of the American lines. 

“‘ What were you there for ?” said one of the soldiers. 

“T went after one of my cows that had strayed away there.” 

“Youare sure she didn’t stray beyond the British lines ?” 
said another soldier. 











and inhuman manner, depriving her of food and clothing, 
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“ No, indeed, or I should never have seen her again.” 

These answers of Brooks were given in so calm a manner, 
that the soldiers were disposed to believe that Bolton was de- 
ceived when he thought he heard his voice. One of them inti- 
mated as much to him. Brooks listened to what he said so earn- 
estly, as to revive the suspicion concerping him. “Look at him 
all of you,” said Bolton, “ while I ask a question.” “Did 
you tell that British soldier the truth, when you told him that 
all the barrels in the cellar were empty? Did you not know 
that several of them were full of cidegg? 

“ No, I'did not know any such thing,” said he in great embar- 
rassment, and completely thrown off from his guard. The sol- 
diers were now convinced of his guilt, but they had no authority 
to take him, so they allowed him to make the best of his way 
home. Bolton then went to his Captain, and told him his story. 
In ashort time he was ordered to join a party who were sent to 
seize the traitor. They expected to find him among the missing, 
but he was in his house, and received them very cordially. T 
told him they had come to take him into custody, and that 
must go with them. 

“ Very well,” said he, “I wish to shut up my cows, and then I 
will go with you. If you think I am likely to run away, just 
send a man with me, ora couple of them. I shall be glad of 
their help.” 

He said this with such a cheerful and composed manner, that 
the officer did not believe that he wasatraitor. When his cows 
had been shut up, and some other things attended to, he set out 
for the camp, conversing with the officer of the party as he went 
along. By this time, it had become quite dark. Brooks watched 
his opportunity,and as they were passing through agrove of young 
pines, he darted into the woods, and was out of sight before any 
one could start in pursuit. Several shots were fired into the 
woods, and pursuit made, but in vain. The party was obliged 
to return to the camp withou: their prisoner. 

The story of Brooks’ treachery was soon spread throughout 
the camp. Numbers visited his house the next day. The fam- 
ily were there, and appeared to be very much frightened, but the 
soldiers did not molest them. It was not the way of American 
soldiers to disturb women and children. The house was watch- 
ed day and night forsome time, but no signs of Brooks were 
seen. He had doubtless gone to the enemy. 

At length the army fell back a mile or two, which brought the 
lines near the house. The family then took their departure, tak- 
ing their clothing and some few articles of furniture with them. 
Then the soldiers fell to plundering what was left. Everything 
in the house was carried off or destroyed; all the fruit trees 
about it were cut down, and finally the house and the barn were 
set on fire and consumed. 

Not long after, a party of British soldiers were overtaken, ai 
ing some cattle towards the British lines. As the two parties 
were about equal in numbers, they had an obstinate battle. The 
British at length retreated, leaving two dead on the field, and 
one wounded man in the hands of the victors. One of the 
American soldiers recognized the wounded man. It was Brooks. 
After his treachery had been discovered, he joined the enemy, 
and after the burning of his house, he was active in committing 
depredations on those inhabitants who he knew were true to 
their country. His wounds were carefully dressed. There was 
a general desire on the part of the soldiers who knew him, that 
he should get well, and have his trial as a traitor and a spy. ‘But 
death disappointed them. His wound proved mortal, and he 
was buried ina ditch. Histreachery cost him hislife. Had he 
remained true to his country, his life and property would have 
been safe, for the enemy never advanced far enough to have 
his dwelling and possessions within their reach, 


ee 


' AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY HOUSE. - 
New York, Sept. 7, 1848. 

Here [am this bright morning, in that greatest of American 
cities, New York. Here are four hundred thousand people. It 
is the great centre of American commerce. “Her merchants 
are princes, and her traffickers the honorable of the earth.” I 
have been here and there to see what might be interesting 
to a stranger; but have seen nothing that has interested me 
more than the building whose name stands at the head of this 
article. I think my young readers will be gratified with fol- 
lowing me in a brief notice of it. 
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1. As for the work that is done. Surely they ought to do some- 
thing ina building seven stories high—and they do. And the 
noblest and best kind of work that is done in this world. Here 
are published Tracts by the million, and religious books of the 
very best kind, in amazing quantities. What huge piles of 
books are here, reaching in large square columns, from the floor 
to the lofty ceiling; and the packages of tracts, there seemed 
no end of the shelves loaded with them. These tracts and 
books are called for every day. There is a box. In an hour it 
will be on its way to Illinois; another in four weeks will be open- 
ed in Texas; another in Florida. And nota state of the Union 
but sends here for tracts and books. The colporteurs in their 
travels, penetrate every dark nook and corner of the land—go 
where few messengers of God ever went before, and they put 
their valuable publications into the hands of tens of thousands, 
who, but for such labors, would have gone to the grave in their 
sins. Itis delightful to think what a stream of knowledge, 
wisdom, and piety is issuing year in and year out, from the 
walls of that beautiful building. It is a stream which carries 
the waters of salvation to vast multitudes of those who are dy- 
ing of thirst. 

2. But it is worth while to see how they do their great 











work. They have one workman then that does his part of the 
work to perfection. He is as black as an Indian, strong asa 
giant, and never works but when he is so hot you cannot. bear 
your hand upon him, and yet perspires most freely. They put 
all sorts of labor upon him. Isaw him stretch his long arms 
up into the fifth story, andset and keep a going half a dozen print- 
ing presses there. They then made him act as a porter at the 
same time, and carry up all sorts of heavy articles from the low- 
er stories tothe higher, ‘hey also make him pump the water 
into those great Hy@eaulic presses which press the paper and 
make it so smooth. “Thus they keep that big black fellow hard 
at it. I heard them call him the “Engine,” and the life and 
spirit with which he accomplished so much, they called “ steam.” 

Here is a room for the Engraver, who has all his tools 
about him, and most beautiful are the pictures he prepares for 
the tracts and bound volumes. 

There is a spacious room for the young women to fold and 

itch, and sixty-three of them are there as busy as bees; most 
Seria, performing their work, for they love the blessed 
truths they are helping others to receive. Since the time of 
n Page, a daily prayer meeting has been held by the 
les in the Bindery. 
re too, are the Book-binders—some thirty men were doing 
ork with great energy and skill. 

The fifth story is taken up by the Printing establishment. 
Here are five power printing presses, and two hand presses, ca- 
pable of throwing off more than half a million of pages in a day. 
Here thirty men and boys, all muscle and energy, are driving 
their part of the work, while the black servant in the cellar, be- 
fore spoken of, is helpimg them by his long arms, by which he 
drives the machinery of the press. It does one good to see how 
much like a thing of real life one of these power presses is, 
while it takes up with its own fingers, the snow-white sheet, 
gives ita passage under a cylinder, which presses it upon the 
types, and sends it out printed in the most beautiful manner. 

This noble edifice has neither grates, fire-places nor stoves ; 
but is heated throughout by steam-pipes, or air, heated by steam, 
hence no danger from fire. 








In all, there are fifty-three rooms, fifteen presses, and one. 


hundred and thirty-six persons employed in the building, who 
are giving their time and strength to the work of the Tract 
Society. 

More than one hundred and fifty colporteurs are engaged 
in different parts of the country,in diffusing the tracts and books 
published in this building. They carry them to the splendid 
edifices of the rich, and to the humble dwellings of the poor; 
and those messages of mercy and love go where, but for these 
faithful laborers, they never would have gone. 

I could not but exclaim, as I finished my tour through this 
noble building, “Go on in your good work, ye that are now so 
diligently preparing and sending forth the messages of salvation, 
goon, and may the blessing of God so accompany your work, 
that wherever the books or tracts you publish go, they may be 
light to those who dwell in darkness, and salvation to the per- 
ishing.” . 

Ifany of my young readers should at any time visit New 
York, I advise them to spend a spare hour in theAmerican Tract 
Society House, No 150 Nassau street. Viator. 








Variety. 








CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION. 


A young gentleman was requested by his father to light an 
aged friend to his home one dark night in winter, in a country 
village. On the road, the old gentleman said to him, ‘ My young 
friend, will you try,to remember the following words? “Then 
they that feared the Lord spake one to another; and the Lord 
hearkened and heard it, and a book of remembrance was writ- 
ten before him for them that feared the Lord and that thought 
upon his name. And they shall be mine, said the Lord of hosts, 
in that day when I make up my jewels; and I will spare them as 
a man spareth his own son that serveth him. Then shall ye re- 
turn and discern between the righteous and the wicked, between 
him that serveth God and him that serveth him not.” Mal. iii. 
16—18.” 

The boy went home and learned the passage; it was infixed 
upon hig mind, so that he never forgot it. {tis still a favorite 
text. He is now an active and pious minister, the rector of a 
large parish, and has the care of two thousand souls, who all 
look up to him as a father and friend. His influence reaches far 
and wide, and his example is producing the most beneficial ef- 
fects, not only among his own people, but in the extensive city 
near which he resides. I mention this anecdote to encourage 
others to improve every opportunity that may present itself to 
implant divine truth in the youthful mind, 

—~—_——_ 


TRUE GREATNESS. 


_Chief Justice Marshall was in the habit of going to market 
himself, and carrying home his purchases. Frequently he would 
be seen at sunrise, poultry in one hand and vegetables in 
the other. On one of these occasions, a fashionable young man 
from the North, who had removed to Richmond, was swearing 
violently because he could fipd no one to carry home his turkey. 
Marshall stepped up, and asking him where he lived, said, on 
being told, * That is on my way, I will take it for you.” When 
he came to the house, the younger man inquired, “what shall I 
pay you?” “Oh, nothing,” said the Chief Justice, “you are 
welcome; it was on my way and no trouble.” 

“Who was that polite old man that brought home my turkey 
for me?” inquired the young man of a by-stander. “That,” 
replied he, “is John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United 
States.” “Why did he bring home my turkey 2” “To give you 
a severe reprimand, and teach you to attend to your own busi- 
ness,” was the reply. True greatness never feels above doing 
anything that is useful; but especially, the true great man will 
never feel above helping himself. His own independence of 








character depends on his being able tohelphimself. Dr. Fran, 
lin, when he first established himself in business in Philadg| 
phia, wheeled home the paper which he purchased for the prin, 
ing office, upon a wheelbarrow with his own hands. 

. [Anecdotes for Boys, 
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REASONS FOR BEING HOLY. 


Aman who has been redeemed by the blood of the Son o 
God should he pure. He who is an heir of life should be holy, 
He who is attended by celestial beings, and who is soon—he 
knows not how soon—to be translated to heaven, should be holy. 
Are angels my attendants? Then I should walk worthy of » 
companionship. Am I soon to go and dwell with angels? Then 
I should be pure, Are these feet soon to tread the courts of 
heaven? Is this tongue soon to unite with heavenly beings jp 
praising God? Are these eyes soon to look on the throne of 
eternal glory, and on the ascended Redeemer? Then these 


feet, and eyes, and lips, should be pure and holy; and I should 
be dead to the world, and live only for heaven. [Albert Barngs, 
———_>— 
PRAYER. 


Prayer has divided seas, rolled up flowing rivers, made flint 
rocks gush into fountains, quenched flames of fire, muzzled ]j. 
ons, disarmed vipers and poisons, marshalled the stars against 
the wicked, stopped the course of the moon, arrested the rapid 
sun in his great race, burst open iron gates, recalled souls from 
eternity, conquered the strongest devils, commanded legions of 
angels down from heaven. Prayer has bridled and chained the 
raging passions of men, and routed and destroyed vast armies of 
proud, daring, blustering atheists. Prayer has brought one may 
from the bottom of the sea, and carried another in a chariot of 
fire to heaven. What has not prayer done ? [Ryland, 


Ge 
BUSINESS FIRST, AND THEN PLEASURE. 


A man who is very rich now, was very poor when he waza 
boy. When asked how he got his riches, he replied, “ My father 
taught me never to play till all my work for the day was finished, 
and never to spend money till I had earned it. If I had but half 
an hour’s work to doin a day, I must do that the first thing, and 
inhalf an hour. After this was done, I was allowed to play; and 
I could play with much more pleasure than if I had the thought 
of an unfinished task before my mind. I early formed the habit 
of doing everything in its time, and).it soon became perfectly 
easy to do so. It is to this habit that I now owe my prosperity.” 
Let every boy who reads this, go and do likewise, and he will 
meet asimilar reward. 

a 


THE LAST OF $3000. 


A five dollar bill of the Fulton Bank, passed through the 
hands of the Journal of Commerce, on the back of which was 
written as follows : “ This is the last of three thousand dollars left 
me by my mother at her death, on the 26th day of August, 1840. 
Would to God she had never left it to me, and that I had been 
learned to work, and to have earned my living, I would not now 
be what I am.” 

———@~—— 


A GEM OF TRUTH. 


Those who will learn and faithfully practice the doctrine 
taught in the following three lines, will have as much of philos- 
ophy of human happiness as can be found in many a ponderous 
library :—** We may look for happiness in the world, but not in 
the things of the world. We shall find it, if any where within 
ourselves—in our hearts and temper.” 

—_~@~——. 


Srrenetu or Earty Impressions.—* When I was a child, 
and a very wicked one too, one of Dr. Watts’ Hymns sent me to 
weep in a corner. I felt the influence of faith in suffering Chris- 
tians, The character of young Samuel came home to me, when 
nothing else had any hold on my mind.” Cecil 








Poetry. 


ELLEN’S GRAVE. 


Softly the drops ofthe cool shower 
Are falling on a lowly mound, 
Marked with many a fading flower 
Scatter’d upon the grassy ground, 
A gentle being slumbers there— 
One whose glad smile was wont to bring, 
To the pale brow of weary care, 
The sunshine of hope’s early Spring. 


Sweetly the music of her tone 
Rang out in bursts of childish glee, 
Making the rooms now still and lone, 
Echo with joyous revelry. 
The radiant smile her red lips wore, 
The light that beamed from her soft eye, 
They meet our saddened glance no more; 
We had not dreamed that she could die. 


No, even when the trial hour, 
The hour of death was drawing near, 
We knelt beside our fading flower 
With eyes unmoistened by a tear ; 
And when a still, deep slumber shed 
Its dews her drooping eyelids o’er, 
With soft drawn breath and noiseless tread 
We watched till they should ope once more. 


And not in vain—one moment, bright, 
And calm, with a soft, holy ray, 
Rested on us a gaze of light,— 
The closing light of life’s brief day. 
A peaceful smile those pale lips wreathed,— 
A single word of love was spoken,— 
A simple prayer was sweetly breathed, 
And the frail thread of life was broken. 


Blessings upon her gentle head 
Were showered amid fast falling tears; 
Ere to the damp couch of the dead, 
We bore her in her early years. 
She sleeps amid the flowers,—but we,— 
The ties that bound us here are riven; 
She loved us here so tenderly, 
May she not love us still in heaven? ; 
[Boston Cultivator. 
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